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7 Four Undenominational Youth Movements 
te A Comparative Study 
2 During the past generation there have been many non- 6. Professionally-Prepared Promotional Materials 
is denominational youth movements in the United States. 7. Adult Sponsorship 
er Four well-known national movements have recently been 8. Summer Camping and Ranching Programs 
se —_ by Rev. Leslie Conrad, Jr., executive secretary of 9. Continuous Revision of Program 
the Luther League of America, 1228 Spruce St., Phil- ‘ 
adelphia 7, Pa. Mr. Conrad has kindly made available to o 
De us the full text of an unpublished thesis, A Study of Non- paces ee A aes ty Youth pon M h 
ly fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of he is Percy Crawford ; in Young Life, he is Jim Rayburn ; 
j Sacred Theology in the Graduate School of Theology in Word of Life, he is Jack Wyrtzen; and in Youth for 
id Temple University, Philadelphia. Christ, he is Bob Cook. ; 
There has been widespread public interest in the four With the exception of Youth for Christ, each movement 
il, youth movements studied: Youth on the March, Young _has been developed by its director. In Youth for Christ 
in Life, Word of Life, and Youth for Christ, The unit for there have been several leading personalities, including 
n- Christian Education of the National Council's Bureau of Torrey Johnson, the first director, Billy Graham, Cliff 
er Research and Survey suggested to Mr. Conrad that he Barrows, Ted Engstrom, and Bob Cook, the present direc- 
id undertake the study. The thesis contains a chapter re- tor. Strange as it may seem, Mel Larson, the historian of 
lo counting the history and development of each movement. Youth for Christ, gives credit to Percy Crawford, Jim 
Then follow conclusions, One of the concluding chapters Rayburn and Jack Wyrtzen for preparing the way for the 
is entitled “A Comparative Study of the Four Move- Youth for Christ Movement with Jack Wyrtzen being 
ments.” The materials that follow are the major portions cited for special recognition. For, according to Larson, it 
ed of that chapter. The paragraphs below are published sub- Was Wyrtzen “who ignited the spark with his Word of 
5, stantially as Mr. Conrad wrote them. Thus the value judg- Life program” that opened the door to the organization 
ments are his. For use in INFoRMATION SERVICE only a of the Youth for Christ movement.’ Neither Percy Craw- 
ur few minor editorial changes here and there have been ford nor Jack Wyrtzen has completely dissociated himself 
he made. from the Youth for Christ movement. They not only make 
he It is only natural for youth auxiliaries and organizations appearances at YFC rallies, but often “plug” them on their 
ed to have much in common in methods and emphases. How- own broadcasts and in their own personally-sponsored 
yn, ever, in the case of these four movements, there seems to rallies. ; ; 
ty, he an extraordinary abundance of common characteristics. Each movement has had unusual success in attracting 
nt. As a matter of fact, this study would indicate that all four devotees and marshalling support. Such success leads to 
ity movements are cut from the same piece of cloth. From a the inevitable questions : Are these movements built on 
long list of common characteristics of the four movements, programs or personalities? Are these movements program- 
ist we have selected nine subjects for consideration in this centered or personality-centered? Needless to say, in 
is- comparative stiidy. They are as follows: each movement, the director’s personality plays an hee 
US : portant role. But in two of the movements, the role o 
rk IM director is similar to that of the playwright who also serves 
3. Excellent Or Ability as producer, director and leading character. 
ooo gelizati Me , y Percy Crawford’s Youth on the March radio broadcasts, 
5. The Testimonial telecasts and rallies always feature Percy Crawford. Jack 
; Wyrtzen’s week-night and Saturday-night rallies and radio 
the broadcasts always feature Jack Wyrtzen. It is certainly 
er, ~~ obvious that Youth on the March and Word of Life are 
om Page 3 On the Boom in Organized — personality-centered movements. 
1Mel Larson, 20th Century Crusade--The Story of Youth for 
. Christ, p. 22. Grand Rapids, Zondervan, 1953. 
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The picture is not the same in Young Life or Youth 
for Christ. In each of these movements, the success de- 
pends on the effective directorship of the community 
leader. Jim Rayburn of Young Life and Bob Cook of 
Youth for Christ are “headquarters directors.” The com- 
munity program must carry the movement. But, even on 
the community level, as might be expected, the local di- 
rector’s personality is usually the determining factor in 
spelling success for the community-centered program of 
both Young Life and Youth for Christ. 


2. Autonomous, Non-Denominational Movements. Each 
of these movements is altogether autonomous. Each move- 
ment manages its own program and is responsible to no 
other organization, church, or denomination for its actions 
and its activities. None of the groups is in any way offi- 
cially associated with any Protestant denomination, coun- 
cil of churches, or federation of churches. Each movement 
is strictly non-denominational. (That is to say, none of 
these movements is officially authorized or sanctioned by a 
recognized Protestant body as the official youth organiza- 
tion or auxiliary of the denomination.) 

However, each of these movements proudly considers 
itself to be interdenominational. And in a very real sense 
each is interdenominational: for none of them could exist 
very long were it not for the financial support they re- 
ceive from adults and young people who are affiliated with 
organized churches in the United States. 

A truly interdenominational organization recognizes the 
necessity of mutual and reciprocal action. This is certainly 
not the case with any of the movements. Denominational 
youth organizations or auxiliaries are never consulted re- 
garding the program. The policies are set by the director 
and board of directors of each movement and are ex- 
pected to be followed as recommended. Probably Youth 
for Christ’s program comes closest to being made adapt- 
able to the accepted Protestant denominational pattern. 
However, Youth for Christ, by its very nature, is opposed 
to a program that limits its scope to a single denomina- 
tion’s youth program. 

As further evidence of the non-denominational tinge 
of these four movements is the fact that the denomina- 
tional affiliation of the directors is delegated to the better- 
never-mentioned category. In all of the material that we 
pored over, only once was the denominational affiliation of 
any director referred to. “Jim Rayburn was a Presby- 
terian home missionary in Arizona and New Mexico” 
prior to his becoming full-time director of Young Life.* 
No doubt, each director claims one denomination as his 
own. But, apparently for the good of the movements, de- 
nonunational tags serve their best purposes by being 
pocketed rather than displayed. 

3. Excellent Organisational Ability. These youth move- 
ments thrive on success, but their success has not been 
accidental. They have succeeded because they set out to 
succeed in business-like fashion. The immeasurable ac- 
complishments of each group can be attributed to one big 
word: Organization. From beginning to end, and from 
top to bottom, each group is highly organized. And every- 
thing each group promotes, produces, or projects is also 
well-organized. 

The rallies are the most perfectly-organized operations 
you may ever experience. Every usher knows his respon- 
sibilities—and seems to thrill in carrying them out. Each 
rally starts exactly on time. The musicians are of pro- 
fessional calibre—if they are not professionals. The testi- 
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monials are timed—short and to the point. The speeches 
are well-organized. The invitation period is not only 
strategically-placed and perfectly-timed, but it offers the 
basis for a study that might be called : “The Psychological 
Approach for a Mass-Meeting Religious Experience.” 

All four groups have been quick to latch on to the latest 
test-proof methods of the business world to get their aims 
accomplished. Even a quick study of their promotional 
materials reveals that they compare favorably with the 
most-eye-catching propaganda put out by advertising 
agencies. 

There is no place for amateurs in the organizational 
set-up of any of these movements. The radio broadcasts 
and telecasts are planned and directed by men and women 
who know what they are doing. The magazines feature 
the work of professional writers, professional editors, and 
professional photographers. The offices are run by people 
who know how to run offices. The camps are so well- 
organized that 1955 found them bulging at the seams. 
It is apparent that each movement has realized the wisdom 
of putting an experienced person in charge of every post. 

4. Evangelization. What is the primary objective of 
these four movements? EVANGELIZATION! As might 
be expected, their strategies vary. Young Life is interested 
in evangelizing the high school student—and nobody else. 
Youth for Christ’s program is somewhat broader in that 
it extends its hand of evangelization to all youth—regard- 
less of age. Youth on the March and Word of Life have 
no age limits whatsoever. They aim their heaviest evan- 
gelization efforts at young people. But they also reserve 
some mighty potent propaganda for adults, both in their 
rallies and in their far-reaching radio broadcasts. 

Young Life is not interested in large-scale evangelism ; 
instead, it stresses personal witnessing. However, our 
study of the Young Life program leads us to comment 
that the strength of the Young Life movement does not 
appear to lie in private sessions of two people—whether 
they be Young Life adult leader and high school student 
or two high school students. The success is wrapped up 
in their weekly meetings, their parties, their hikes, and 
their after-athletic-contest get-togethers. 

In this connection it seems appropriate to take note 
of the greatly expanded camping-ranching programs of 
Youth on the March, Young Life and Word of Life. 
Camps and ranches provide opportunity for mass evan- 
gelism as well as individualized evangelism. 

Each movement has recognized the value of organizing 
a club unit composed only of high school students. Youth 
on the March has its “HIM Clubs”; Young Life has its 
“Young Life Clubs”; Youth for Christ has its “High 
School Bible Clubs,” and Word of Life recommends 
“Hi-B.A. Clubs” (High-Born Again Clubs). 

5. The Testimonial. These four groups unanimously 
extoll the testimonial. It is apparent that each movement 
is convinced that one of the best ways to convert youth is 
to let other youth relate in public how they “came to ac- 
cept Jesus Christ as their Lord and Saviour.” 

Testimonials are as much an accepted—and expected— 
part of the meetings, rallies and broadcasts of the four 
movements as the reading of Scripture is an accepted— 
and expected—part of church worship. Youth for Christ 
Magazine and Young Life Magazine contain many testi- 
monial-type articles. In fact, some issues of Young Life 
Magazine contain little else besides testimonial features. 

6. Professionally - Prepared Promotional Materials. 
First-class material is part and parcel of the program of 
each movement. There is no such thing as carelessly pre- 
pared printed propaganda. At one of the Jack Wyrtzen 
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rallies in Philadelphia, seven pieces of professionally pre- 
pared printed matter were handed to me when I entered 
the hotel ballroom where the rally was to be held. The 
batch included: 1) program bulletin for the service that 
night; 2) large poster announcing the rally-schedule for 
the remainder of the season; 3) small throw-away flyer 
announcing the rally-schedule; 4) Word of Life Story— 
a four page reprint from Eternity Magazine; 5) Word 
of Life camp folder; 6) Word of Life Manor folder; 7) 
information folder about Word of Life radio broadcasts. 
(Four of these pieces of material were printed in two 
colors. ) 

The apparently inexhaustible supply of printed promo- 
tional materials is only one phase of the propaganda pro- 
gram of each movement. Another important strategy— 
especially for Youth on the March, Word of Life and 
Youth for Christ—is to place your name on their mailing 
lists. Once you have been listed, there is no end of cor- 
respondence-contacts from headquarters. Each movement 
never lets you forget that it exists! Furthermore, it never 
allows you to forget that you have a personal stake in the 
program. In fact, it makes you feel that the future of the 
movement depends on you! Therefore, the movement ex- 
pects you to shoulder your share of the responsibility for 
improving its ongoing program. 

Young Life’s approach is different, primarily because 
it works through its own staff members in the various com- 
munities. But, when it desires funds, it says so—indeed, 
a different approach ! “Our financial needs are met monthly 
by contributions from Christian people and from many 
churches and church groups. We are dependent upon these 
gifts, small and large, to pay the nominal salaries and 
travel expenses of our staff. A financial report will be pro- 
vided to any who request it.” 

Another contact medium—and a highly important one 
—is a monthly magazine. Both Young Life and Youth 
for Christ publish monthly magazines. The materials are 
beamed at high school and post-high school youth. They 
are primarily informational and inspirational publications. 

7. Adult Sponsorship. All four movements are adult- 
sponsored. They are managed by adults, planned by adults, 
promoted by adults, and for the most part, paid for by 
adults. Conspicuous by its absence on the board of direc- 
tors of the four movements is youth! For example, the 
board of directors of Young Life, which concentrates 
solely on high school students, is composed entirely of 
men, most of whom are of middle age or beyond. No youth 
—even “young adult”—is on the board. 

The simple credentials for board membership in each 
movement may be summed up this way: The nominee must 
be a Christian layman who holds a responsible position in 
business. Should the norninee, by mere good fortune, be 
financially well-fixed, his chances of board membership 
are greatly enhanced. 

To be fair, it must be stated further that each move- 
ment is a “big-business” operation. No doubt it is wise 
to have experienced business minds on hand when dealing 
with budgets of a quarter of a million dollars, or a half- 
million dollars. It also pays to have gift-minded men close 
by when a movement depends entirely upon donations to 
pay its way. All four groups raise their budgets through 
the gift-method. 

Youth for Christ has the largest budget ($695,000 for 
1954-55). It also has the largest number of contributors. 
As former Youth for Christ Evangelist Billy Graham puts 
it: “All the money has been given in answer to prayer, 
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almost exclusively by the small donations of young A Bg 
and their friends who have the burden for the work.’ 

On the other hand, Young Life with a sizeable budget 
for 1955 of $330,000 depends primarily on large-size dona- 
tions for the bulk of its receipts. That could be one of 
the reasons that so many members of the board of directors 
of Young Life are wealthy business executives. However, 
gifts from the parents of Young Lifers are also solicited. 

8. Summer Camping and Ranching Programs. Sum- 
mertime is camptime for three of the movements. During 
June, July, and August, Youth on the March, Young Life 
and Word of Life concentrate all energies and resources on 
their respective camping and ranching programs. As a 
movement, Youth for Christ does not sponsor a camping 
program of its own. 

These youth movements have their eyes wide open to 
the inestimable value of camps. Young Life’s so-called 
“million-dollar ranches” increased from three to four less 
than two years ago. Beautiful Malibu Ranch in Vancouver, 
B.C., was added. 

9. Continuous Revision of Program. One feature that 
is common to all four groups is their willingness to review 
and revise. By that we mean that they are opposed to 
standpatism. Not one of the organizations is following 
the same simple program it followed during the first year 
of organization. Whenever the need for a new department 
has arisen—and the money has been made available—that 
new department has been opened. In fact, oftentime the 
new department has been launched without the funds— 
but on faith. 

Consider some of these face-changing programs of each 
movement. Youth on the March started out as a mass- 
meeting movement. Through the years it has added radio 
broadcasting, telecasting, book stores, book clubs, three 
summer camps, a college, and, as late as 1954, “HIM 
Clubs” for high school youth, and “Phi Gamma Fishing 
Clubs” for youth of all ages. 

Young Life has gone into the summer ranch business 
in colossal fashion; it expanded its missionary activities 
to include the entire United States instead of just the 
southwest and the west coast; it publishes its own maga- 
zine for Young Lifers; in 1954 it inaugurated the Young 
Life Institute for the training of youth leaders with a 
Master’s degree in the offing for all graduates. 

Word of Life was begun as a rally-night program. 
Through the last fifteen years it has added radio broad- 
casting, a foreign missions program that supports fifty-six 
missionaries, Bible correspondence courses, youth camps, 
films, and evangelistic boat rides. 

Youth for Christ—the youngest member of the youth 
movement brigade—started off as a mass-meeting move- 
ment, but since 1944 has added twelve special services, and 
the end of the additions is not yet in sight. Besides the 
week-night rallies, they have included city-wide campaigns, 
high school Bible clubs, world congresses and annual 
conventions, youth guidance program for reformatories, 
service to servicemen, international evangelistic program, 
overseas efforts, films, women’s auxiliary relief, Youth for 
Christ Magazine, and contests. 


On the Boom in Organized Religion 


A wide reading of newspapers and periodicals conveys 
to some observers that it is the facile writers rather than 
professional workers who discern a revival of religion in 


_ Graham, “God Did It,” Youth for Christ (July, 1954), 
p. 29. 
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the United States. One of the professional workers deal- 
ing comprehensively with the revival is Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, the Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., and President of the National Council of 
Churches, in a thorough statement in Look, New York, 
September 20, 1955, “Is the Religious Boom a Spiritual 
Bust ?” 

Believes Dr. Blake: “There is a boom in religion. . 
The evidence is overwhelming.” But his article deals with 
the questions: “Is America really ‘turning to God’? Has 
joining a church become simply ‘the thing to do’? Is our 
resurgence of religious motivation brought about through 
fear, selfishness, a longing for security? Is this a mature 
religious faith, or is it the parallel of foxhole religion in 
the age of atomic fission?” 

“These are questions bothering thoughtful religious 
leaders today. The search for answers is keeping many of 
them awake at night . . . clergymen and laymen alike are 
asking themselves if it is shadow without substance, here 
today and gone tomorrow; a spiritual bust. Or, has it a 
real meaning? Are we becoming a nation ‘under God.’ 
with accent on the ‘under’ ?” 

Sometimes it seems that “everybody” is interested in 
religion. But the good question is, “What shall I believe 
in?” Or, “What kind of faith is good ?” 

“Are we serving the god who furnishes motor cars and 
neatly packaged goods? Is the ancient sin of idolatry once 
more among us?... 

“To try to use God for any purpose, however noble, 
is always wrong. That is true whether one tries to use 
God to win votes or to bolster his own economic posi- 
tion. 

The defeat of Communism is important, more import- 
ant to us probably than anything else in the Western world. 
“But here, again, to try to use God or religion even for 
this vital purpose is to make an instrument out of God. 

“Our concern must be to become God’s instruments. 
Christianity is the worship and service of God as revealed 
in — And the God revealed in Christ will not be 
used. 

“Thus the increase in religious interest becomes a pos- 
sible danger. It may become tragic, indeed, if it becomes 
a prop and a justification for an essentially unreligious 
life instead of an aid to new moral and spiritual insights. 

“The old tribal gods are alive again. Much of the new 
faith in our time seems to be a revival of allegiance to 
the old gods. When our people tend to confuse the Amer- 
ican way of life with the kingdom of God, a preacher feels 
like asking: ‘Do you really think God is an American?’ ” 

When patriotic societies move in on the church telling 
the preachers what they may preach, “then there is cause 
for alarm.” 

One tribal god being revived in America is the god of 
“industrial prosperity and worldly success.” It is idolatrous 
to say: “Believe in ‘the Man upstairs’ and he will make you 
prosperous and successful.” 

“Another ancient idol increasingly popular today is 
Apollo in the guise of Healer. ... Perhaps the most popular 
religious movement in American churches today is the 
effort to purvey ‘peace of mind’ to anxious men.” It is to 
be understood that the church is not “in favor of anxiety. 
It is that the Christian Gospel must not be distorted to give 
a sense of peace to man where there is no peace and ought 
not to be. 

“The concern of the churches is that there appears to 
be a growing interest in what religion can do for a man. 
without an accompanying moral concern about what a re- 
ligious man ought to be and do... . 


“Today in our country, it is a cause of worry that 
morality seems to be on a decline at the moment when 
there appears to be a religious boom.” 

A competent and dedicated ministry will keep the an- 
cient idols away from the altars and lead the people to a 
fuller knowledge of God. “Happy is the nation whose 
God is the Lord.” 

Look quotes the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
first president of the National Council of Churches, as 
follows: “Much of this apparent revivai of religious in- 
terest seems to place the emphasis on using God for our 
own purposes of success, of health, of freedom from 
burdens and strain. The heart of true religion has to do 
with offering ourselves to God.” 

And Dr. J. Richard Sneed, minister of the First Meth- 
edist Church of Los Angeles, as follows: “Businessmen 
are in the ‘religious buying market’ ; they seek to recapture 
missing elements and they are wholly unapologetic for 
their intense quest for depth, purpose and assurance which 
will bring serenity into the midst of their hectic, turbulent 
lives.” 


In “The Catholic Worker” 


A “Street Apostolate” is announced by Ammon Hen- 
nacy, in the June Catholic Worker, New York. Mr. Hen- 
nacy gives the locations of the places in New York where 
he will sell copies of the Catholic Worker. 

Mr. Hennacy writes an article telling about experiences 
on a field trip in behalf of the Catholic Worker. He spoke 
to Protestant pacifists in an Episcopal Church at Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. He conducted a forum among students 
at Goddard College in Plainfield, Vt. They were liberal 
and critical. One student asked Mr. Hennacy why he 
had joined the “worst church.” 

A letter to Chancellor Adenauer from Father Ude, a 
German Catholic priest and retired university professor, 
challenging West Germany's re-armament, is published. 

Robert Ludlow, who was once identified with the 
Catholic Worker, writes an article challenging the “anar- 
chism,” which he alleges is practiced by some of the staff 
of the Catholic Worker. (Mr. Hennacy calls himself a 
“Christian anarchist.”) Mr. Ludlow thinks it unwise to 
use the term. “I have never felt that individualist anar- 
chism was at all compatible with the Catholic ethos.” 

Peter Maurin Farm, on Staten Island, is maintained by 
the Catholic Worker movement, and many visitors are re- 
ported at this place where there is a “feeling of peace 
and refreshment.” 

Appeals for funds are published. Three priests from 
India ask for aid for their project. There is also an appeal 
for service to Puerto Ricans in New York. 

From Memphis, Robert Steed reports that he sold the 
Catholic Worker in front of the office of the Southern Bell 
Telephone Co., when workers there were on strike. He 
sold papers to members of the union, to managers, and 
to non-striking employes. Roman Catholics were reported 
to be in all three groups. A priest asked him to stop selling 
the papers. The same priest advised that the Catholic 
Worker’s ideas on the social order were “foolishness,” 
and said Mr. Steed should stop getting the Catholic Church 
in trouble by selling the paper during strikes. 

A letter is published in the May issue written by Carol 
Perry, a former Quaker, now a Roman Catholic, to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue stating that she will not pay 
her 1954 income tax, because she cannot support a govern- 
ment that allots about 80 per cent of the cost of its services 
to past wars and current defense. 
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